'Ihe Origin of the University

S. Giles. The names of Caer-bossa and Ridochen
(Rhyd-y-chen) are equally unhistorical, and are based
upon the fantastic Welsh equivalents of Oxenford,
invented by the fertile genius of Geoffrey of Monmouth
for the purposes of his romance (twelfth century).

It would scarcely have been worth while to mention
even so briefly the ingenious myths of the early
chroniclers if it had not been for the fact that they
have swamped more scientific history and that they
were used with immense gusto by the champions in
that extraordinary controversy which broke out in
the days of Elizabeth, and lasted, an inky warfare of
wordy combatants, almost for centuries. It was a
controversy in which innumerable authorities were
quoted, and resort was had even to the desperate
device of forgery.

It arose from the boast of the Cambridge orator,
who, on the occasion of a visit of Elizabeth to
Cambridge, declared:

"To our great glory all histories with one voice testify
that the Oxford University borrowed from Cambridge its
most learned men, who in its schools provided the earliest
cradle of the ingenua artes, and that Paris also and Cologne
were derived from our University."

With that assertion the fat was in the fire. Asser-
tions were issued, and counter-assertions, commentaries
and counter-commentaries.

It is impossible to follow the course of the con-
troversy here. Suffice it to say that when the war
had been waged for some years, it seemed evident
that the victory would lie with the Oxonians, who
claimed Alfred as their founder, if they could prove
their claim. And the claim appeared to be proved
by a passage attributed to Asser, the contemporary
historian of Alfred's deeds, and surreptitiously inserted
into his edition of that author by the great Camden.